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[ The Editor gives the ensuiug excellent essay a front place 
in his paper. It will operate asa tonic to every mind, 
weakened by misfortune. It is the production of an’ele- 
gant scholar, and firely displays the blessings of an elae- 
tie spirit. } 

ON THE BEST MODE OF ENCOUNTERING THE 
EVILS OF LIF&e 


It is scarcely necessary to make the formal 
observation, that no one can pass through life, 
without having a certain share of evil to sustain. 
The most fortunate man is sufficiently sensible 
of this truth; aud how unmixed soever his pre- 
sent enjoyments may be, he cannot, at all times, 
banish from his reflection, the uncertain tenure 
by which he holds them, and his inability to 
ward off the strokes of calamity, to which he is 
continually exposed. ‘The proper conduct under 
misfortune, must then be a topic interesting to 
every thinking being. I have found it so to 
myself, and have made it the frequent subject 
of my thoughts. Ifany thing valuable has been 
the result of these meditations, I cannot but 
desire that you should participate in it. 

Two moral duties, different, and apparently 
opposite in their natures, occur to the mind, on 
the prospect of the evils of life ;—resignation 
under them, and resistance tothem. Natural 
temper will, perhaps, give such a decided bias 
to one or the other of these modes of conduct, 
that no precept will influence persons of. very 
different characters to act alike on these occa- 
sions; yet, since, in all moral cases, there ig a 
real ground for preferring one determination to 
another, it is incumbent on a creature of reason 
to make his preference rightly, and not,’ pas- 
sively, to follow mere propensities. | Besides, 
it will probably be found on inquiry, that there 
is not such an opposition between the two duties 
above mentioned, as, at first sight, may appear; 
and that each may properly take its turn, accerd- 
ing to circumstances. ‘hese I shall proceed 
to consider. 

One class of misfortunes to which we are 
liable, may be stated to be, the loss or depriva- 
tion of valuable things, which we once possessed, 
aud which are capable of being restored. It 
cannot be doubted that, in these cases, the dic- 
tate of nature is to repair the loss in the best 
manner we are able; and the more speedily and 
decisively the task is undertaken, the more cer- 
tain is the indication of strength and vigour of 
Mind. 


to the ground. Ifhe is of a lazy or desponding 
disposition, he will perhaps say, “* Wellthen— 
I will creep among the thickest bushes I can 
find, and trouble myself no more with building.” 
This may be termed resignation; nay, some 
would perhaps dignify it with the name of philo- 
sophy: in fact, however, it is apathy and imbe- 
eility. The stronger-souled savage will instantly 


take his hatchet, and repair to the forest, in| 


A savage, returning to his hut, finds it burned 





spirit may be traced through every condition of 
life, and every where is the object of just admi- 
ration. Horace plays the stoic too much, when he 
says, disparagingly, of the tempest-tossed mer- 
chant, 

eoseersbeosvososses mox reficit rates 

Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati: 

Untaught a scanty lot to bear, 

See him his shatter’d bark repair: 
for, whatever system of happiness a man, has 
adopted, he is right to pursue it with vigour, 
his notions remaing the same. Though the 
philosopher may prove that the possession of a 
crown is rather a burden than a blessing, we 
cannot help admiring the deposed prince, who 
bravely exerts himself for the recovery-of what 
he thinks his birth-right. Horace was suffici- 
ently sensible of the merit of bearing up against 
misfortunes, in the person of Homer’s Ulysses, 
whom he characterizes, in true poetic language, 
as 

opeosensalinaien adversis rerum immersabilis undis. 

Still buoyant ’mid the waves of adverse fate. 


The hero was not less the patient, the, much-en- 
during man, onaccount of this struggle. He did 
not complain, but he acted. In like manner, it is 
the generous injunction of the Sybil to Aineas, 


Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ite 
Qua tua te Fortuna sinet ; 


Yield not to ills, but push a bolder course 
Where Fortune points the way. 

Among the real characters of antiquity Aris- 
tomenes, the Messenian chief, seems to have 
been peculiarly distinguished by this. buoyancy 
of spirit, this renitency of the mind, against the 
pressure of adversity. Wounded, defeated, 
thrown into a dungeon, he still preserved his 
hopes and exertions; and, when the foes of his 
country thought him atthe last extremity, they 
suddenly found him more formidable than ever. 
The Scottish hero, Wallace, seems closely to 
have resembled him in this respect. Such a 
disposition of mind is shewn in small things, as 
well as in great. . It is mentioned as a charac- 
teristic trait of Charles XII. of Sweden, that 
once after he had sat up all night, to dictate dis- 
patches, his secretary, when they were finished, 
having thrown ink instead of sand over the 
writing, the king very cooly said, “then we 
must begin again;” and went on, as if nothing 
had happened... This was worthy of Charles at 
Bender. I have read of a scholar who, ina 
somewhat similar case, had an opportunity of 
displaying as much heroism, as any king or 
general, in their greatest actions—for the.emer- 
gency Was as great to him, as a contest fora 
kingdom to them. An accidental fire had des- 
troyed his papers prepared for publication, the 
labour of many years. He recommenced the 
work that very day. The Romans made it 
criminal to despair of the commonwealth ; and, 
after the greatest disasters, their only thought 





that rendered them invincible. Horace well 
understood this distinguishing character of his 
countrymen, where he introduces Hannibal, as 
lamenting his decline of fortune, against so per- 
tinacious a foe. 

Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 

Nigrz feraci frondis in Algido, 


Per damna, per cedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro: &c. 


Like the firm ilex shorn with ax severe, 

That blackens on the monntain’s wood-crown’d side, 
"Mid wounds and death their dauntless fronts they rear, 
Aud gain from steel itself new force and pride. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OP VISCOUNT FALKLAND, 


Lucius Carey, viscount Falkland, one of 
those rare characters, which serve as proverbial 
instances of excellence, was eldest son of Henry 
viscount Falkland, and lord-deputy of Ireland, 
in the reign of James I. Lucius was_ born 
about the vear 1610, and being carried young 
into Ireland, received part of his education at 
Trinity college, Dublin, and part, afterwards, in 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. » It appears that 
his youth did not pass without some irregulari- 
ties; but coming, before the age of twenty, to 
an independent estate, he cut short any course 
of dissipation, in which he might have engaged, 
by marrying a lady of small fortune, whom he 
passionately loved. This step, taken without 
the consent of his father, who had views for the 
amendment of his own circumstances, by his 
son’s aggrandisement, occasioned an unhappy 
breach, which not all the submission, and the 
generous Offers of the son could ever heal. He 
went abroad to the Low Countries for some 
time ; and, returning to England, devotéd bim- 
self to a life of retirement, amid the studies of 
polite and profound literature, in which he en- 
gaged with uncommon ardour. His father’s 
death, in 1633, drew him, for a time, to the 
court, where he was appointed one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed-chamber; but he again in- 
dulged his passion for a rural and studious life, 
and residing at his seat, near Burford, in Ox- 
fordshire, he made ita kind of academy of learn- 
ed men, being continually visited by many of 
the most eminent members of the neighbouring 
university. 

Here Chillingworth wrote his excellent work 
against popery. ‘Here were discussed, with 
the utmost freedom, questions of literature, 
morals, and theology; while no ceremonial 
forms embarrassed the collegiate recluse, or 
impeded the flow of liberal conversation. Lord 
Faikland himself, by an unremitting application 
to the study of the Greek and Roman cassics, 
the fathers, and the most noted ecclesiastical 
writers, became a great proficient in controver- 
sial learning; yet, such was his natural candour, 
modesty, and sweetness of temper, that nothing 
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severe or dogmatical was the result of a course 
of study, which too often has debased the man, 
in proportion as it has exalted the scholar. He 
imbibed, indeed, a strictness of principle, res- 
pecting his own conduct, and an aspiration after 
perfection, which rendered him little adapted 
to the public scenes, in whichhe was afterwards 
engaged ; nor can the delicacy and scrupulosity 
of his virtue be easily cleared from the charge 
of weakness, in the opinion of those, who think 
that, in the affairs of the world, it is idle to aim 
at ends, without acquiescing in the only means, 
by which they can be brought about. 

In the troubles of 1659, lord Falkland joined 
the expedition against Scotland. In 1640, he 
was chosen member of the house of commons, 
for Newport, in the isle of Wight. His peerage 
was only Scots, and did not entitle him to a 
seat in the house of lords. Here he became a 
warm supporter of parliamentary authority, and 
a rigid opposer of every thing, which he thought 
an encroachment on the part of ministers. He 
spoke with severity against the conduct of lord 
Finch and the Earl of Stafford; and such was 
his dislike of the proceedings of archbishop 
Laud, and others of that bench, that he concur- 
red in the first bill to deprive bishops of the 
right of voting in the house of lords. Buta 
strong attachment to established forms, and a 
growing suspicion of the designs of the parlia- 
mentary leaders, induced him to change his opi- 
nion; and he afterwards gave his utmost oppo- 
sition to the same measure. Hestill, however, 
continued, for some time, in a state of alienation 
from the court, and even affected a sort of mo- 
roseness towards it, but this was not durable. 
His high character rendered it a great object to 
gain him over to the king’s service ; and he was 
at length prevailed on to accept a seat in the 
privy-council, and the post of secretary of 
state. 

It is probable, that, like many other men of 
speculative talents, he disappointed the expecta- 
tions of those, who introduced him to active life. 
He was entirely unacquainted with the forms of 
business, and the king used tocomplain, that his 
secretary “ cloathed his own thoughts in so fine 
a dress, that he did not always know them 
again,” 

He had scruples, likewise, which could not 
suit such an office, at such a period. He would 
not agree, either to the employing of spies, or 
the opening of suspected letters. He took, 
however, with sufficient firmness, the party of 
his master, when the unhappy breach between 
him and the parliament came to a crisis; and 
no one can doubt that it was because, in his esti- 
mation, this was the most just and constitution- 
alone, He attended him at E.dge-hill fight, at 
Oxford, and at the siege of Gloucester. 

But a view of the calamities brought upon his 
country, and the still greater impending evils, 
quite broke his spirits. He lost all his gaiety and 
sociability grew careless of dress and appearance, 
was more reserved, and showed every mark of a 
mind dissatisfied with itself and the world. Fre- 
quently, while sitting among his friends, after a 
long silence and deep sighs, he would, with a 
shrill voice, repeat the word peace, peace, and 
declare himself incapable of living in such a 
state of perpetual grief and anxiety. 

The closing scene almost proves a determi- 
nation to throw away that life, which was be- 

come aburthen. ‘Though possessing no mili- 
tary command, he resolved tobe present at the 
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1643; and in the morning called for clean linen, 
that, if he were slain, his body might appear 
with decorum. He put himself into the first 
rank of lord Byron’s regiment, and, receiving a 
musquet-shot in the belly, fell from his horse. 
His body was not found till the next day. Such 
was the fate of lord Falkland, in the 34th year 
of his age; generally esteemed, as the most vir- 
tuous public character, in a period fertile of vir- 
tue. His praises have been resounded by poets, 
historians and moralists, and are, as it were, 
interwoven with English literature. His fame, 
perhaps, owes most to his intimate friend, lord 
Clarendon, who has drawn an elaborate charac- 
ter of him, and, in some respect, makes him the 
moral hero of his history. 

Lord Falkland left behind him some poems, 
and various speeches and pamphlets, on politi- 
cal and theological topics. 


PHILOLOGY. 


FROM THE PALLADIUM, 
THE RESTORATOR. 


The introduction of new words, and the adop- 
tion of those, which are unauthorized by good 
writers, are increasing evils in literature. Per- 
petual innovations are made in our language, by 
the foppery of literary coxcombs, and eagerly 
adopted, and ostentatiously displayed, by super- 
ficial scribblers. New discoveries in science 
may require the invention of new terms to ex- 
plain them; but, except in the sciences, every 
new word tends te corrupt our language. ‘The 
French revolution has given rise to many novel- 
ties of speech and writing, that have been ad- 
mired and embraced by their partizans, but no 
man of good sense or good feelings can expect 
any thing pure or elegant, from that polluted 
source. ‘Their language, like their actions, of 
Jate years, has been barbarous im the extreme. 

But though the importation of foreign words, 
and the intreduction of foreign idioms, are seri- 
ous evils in literature, yet there are vulgarisms 
and provincial peculiarities among ourselves, 
which not only corrupt, but debase our style. 
I shall remark on afew words and phrases of 
this kind, trusting to the candour of the public, 
that what I write will be taken in good part. 

There is a mode of speech, I believe, peculiar 
to New England, which has sometimes occa- 
sioned tragi-comicalembarrassments. ‘ J shall 
be happy to wait on you, sir,” says one of our 
countrymen to a stranger, meaning that he 
would be happy to see him at his house. The 
stranger, especially if he is an Englishman, con- 
cludes that he is to expect a visit at his lodgings, 
and, perhaps, confines himself at home the 
whole morning, in that expectation. The Eng- 
lishman, in this respect, 1s certainly right, and 
we are wrong; for to wait on a person, evident- 
ly means to call upon him, and not to wast at 
home to receive his visit, which is the sense we 
seem to have adopted. 

Spry, used for active, is a word entirely our 
own, and no other nation, I imagine, will dis- 
pute with us the honour of its invention. It is 
probably a corrupt abbreviation of the word 
Sprightly, which, however, is neveremployed in 
the same sense we give to spry. 

Lengthy is so common, and really appears so 
good a word, that it seems fastidious to pros- 
cribe it. It is, however, wholly American, and 
can be found in no English dictionary, and in 
no. English author, 





first battle of Newbury, fought September 20th, 





Grand is employed by good writers, to ex. 
press whatever is sublime and magnificent; but 
this noble word we have degraded trom its ele. 
vated station ; and we sometimes hear of grand 
oysters, grand potatoes, and grand watermelons, 

Elegant, which implies minuter beauty, in 
contra-distinction to sublime, something more 
ornamented than neat, and less elevated than 
grand, is misapplied, in a manner equally ab. 
surd; and we are occasionally complimented 
on an elegant day, presented with an elegant 
peach, or invited to dine on an e/egant piece of 
beef. 

Sauces, used instead af vegetables, is another 


| peculiarity of our dialect, In English, it gener. 


ally implies gravy, and, I believe, is uniformly 
confined to liquids. 

The word caucus, signifying an assemblage 
of people, for electioneering purposes, is an- 
other plant of American growth. I have cen- 
sumed much thought, and some inquiry, in trz- 
cing this word to its origin, but with little 
success, unless it be a corruption of the word 
caulkers, an important class of men, in com- 
mercial towns, who, from activity in elections, 
may have given birth to this celebrated term. 

liy is used, almost universally, by our writ- 
ers, though there is no such word in the lan- 
guage. Jilis both substantive, adjective, and 
adverb, and the addition of another letter must 
be considered by grammarians, rather as a cor- 
ruption than an improvement. 

Thus have I endeavoured to point out a few 
peculiarities in our language; and if this slen- 
der attempt to improve it shall meet with the 
approbation of the public, J shall be happy to 
wait on them frequently, continue spry in their 
service, never trouble them with too /engthy an 
essay, regard them as grand fellows, wish them 
many elegant days, good sauce from our gener- 
al’s farm, success at every federal caucus, with 
sincere wishes that they may never be i/ly treat- 
ed by their adversaries. 


MISCELLANY. 


PUNNING. 


Dr. Swift, who, in the commonwealth of wit, 
must certainly rank as a judge, wrote an elabor- 
ate treatise on what is universally deemed the 
lowest species, THE ART OF PUNNING, in which 
he asserts, that to excel even in this, requires a 
previous knowledge of the circle of science—the 
round of learning. 

After enumerating the many great and singu- 
lar advantages of punning, and adding many 
quotations to prove its antiquity, thus does he 
continue,—and if this, with the rules and exam- 
ples that follow, will not make a pun stir,—lI 
know not what will. 

“¢ Let critics say what they please, I will ven- 
ture to affirm that punning, of all arts and scien- 
ces,is the most extraordinary ; for all others are 
circumscribed by certain bounds, but this alone is 
found to have no limits, because to excel there- 
in requires a most extensive knowledge of all 
things. 

A punster must be a man of the greatest na- 
tural abilities, and of the best accomplishments; 
his wit must be porgnant and fruitful, his under- 
standing clear and distinct, his zmagination delt- 
cate and cheerful; he must have an extraor- 
dinary elevation of soul, far above all mean and 
low conceptions, and these must be sustained 





with a vvacity fit to express his ideas, with that 
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ruce and beauty, that strength and sweetness, 
which become sentiments so truly nod/e and 
subline.” After stating that he has 


sete ...¢ Rak’d the ashes of the dead to show, 
Puns were in vogue five thousand years ago;” 


and introducing numerous quotations from the 
ancieuts to prove his assertion,—he adds, “ J 
earnestly hope that, by the assistance of the rules I 
lay down, the next age may produce another sir 
Jsaac Newton, in this delightful, though abstruse 
art.” 

With the same hope, I have made a few ex- 
tracts, as 


A SPECIMEN;—~A SPICE I MEAN, OF THE ART OF 
. PUNNING ; 


which may be defined, an harmonious jinglin® 
upon words, in such a way, as will, most eifec” 
tually, promote the end of good fellowship, 
which is laughing. 

Rule 1. ‘Lhe capital rule. He that puns, must 
have a head for it; that is, he must be a man of 
letters, and of a fine imagination, like Dr. P. who 
said, when a lady threw down a cremona fiddle, 
with a frisk of her mantua, 


Mantua ve misere nimium vicina cremone ! 


Or, if you would have a more obvious reason, 
—St. Dennis never made a pun after his head 
was cut cff. Vide Popish Legend, tom. Ixxviii. 
p- 15000. 

Rule 2. The rule of forehead. He must have a 
good assurance, like lord , Who puns in all 
companies. 

Rule 3. The brazen rule. He must have bet- 
ter assurance, like brigadier O’ H. who said, 
that as he was passing along the street, he stopt 
a porter, who had a Aare swinging on a stick 
over his shoulder, and giving it a shake, asked 
him ‘“ whether that was his own hair, or a peri- 
wig?’’—-whereas it is a notorious Oxford jest. 

Rule 4. The rule of impudence.e He must 
have the best assurance, which will entitle him 
to use any other person’s puns, half an hour af- 
ter they are made, and call them his own, as Mr. 
D. and Dr. W. frequently do. 

I remember, that when I was one day in com- 
pany with these two gentlemen, major —— said 
‘‘he would leave me the gout, for a legacy ;” I 
answered, “‘ that I should be sorry to have sucha 
leg-as-he.” They both snapped it up in their 





turns, and had as much applause for the pun as 


I had. 

Rule 5. The Socratic rule, is to instruct others 
by way of question and answer. Q. What part 
of England has most dogs? A. Baré-shire. 
Q. From whence came the first tumblers. A. 
From Somerset. Q. Who were the first mort- 
gagers of land? A. The people of Cumber- 
land. Q. Why are presbyterians, independents, 
&c. said to be vermin ? A. Because they are 
in-sects. Q. How many animals are concerned 
in the formation of the English tongue? A. 
According to Buck-anan, a great number (viz.), 
cat-agorical, dog-matical, crow-nological, flea-bo- 
tomy, fish-ognomy, ratification, pus-ilanimity, 
hare-editary, ass-tronomy, jay-ography, duck-tili- 
ty. Q. Where were the first hams made? A.In 
the temple of fupiter Hammon, by the Hyma- 
dryades ; one of them, if we may depend on 
Baker’s chrovicles, was sent to a gentleman of 
the name of Hamilton, in' Ham-shire, who sent it 
as a present to Ham ton Court, where it was 
hung up by a string in the hall, by way of rarity, 
whence we have the English phrase Ham- 
strung. 
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Rule 6. The elementary rule. Whether you 
have fish, flesh, or fowl for dinner, keep to your 
roper elements, For instance,—Is not this fish, 
which Mr. Pool sent me ex-stream sweet? I 
think it is main good, whzt say you? On my 
soal, I never tasted better, and I think ought to 
take plaise, of any that swims ; though you may 
carp at me for saying so, both Dr. Sprat and 
Mr. Whiting are of the same opinion, &c. &c. 

Rule 7th. The rule of retrospection; as thus, 
‘“¢ Sir, as you were saying about two hours ago, 
you bought these stockings in Wales, now I 
come to look at them, I see they are well 
chase.” (1. e. Welsh hose.) 

Rule 8. The rule of blunder ; when any one, 
under the notion of a mzstake, makes a pun, 
whicli he may take notice of himself, if the com- 
pany do not: ex. gr. 

Captain I said to his kinsman, who was 
going to be married,—* Oh! cousin, I hear 
you are about to HALTER your condition.” The 
company not taking any notice of this, the cap- 
tain thus corrected bimself,—“ aLTER, I should 
have said.” 

In the following, with which we conclude our 
extracts, the dean clearly proves, that a punster 
ought 10 be well read in the poetry of his coun. 
try. 





THE HISTORY OF POETRY, IN A LETTER TO A 
FRIEND. 
“ Sir, 

“In obedience to your commands, I here 
send you a short essay towards a history of po- 
etry in England and Ireland. At first it was a 
science we only began to cHAw sik. A hun- 
dred years afterwards we attempted to translate 
the psalms, but could not our sTERN-HOLD. In 
queen Elizabeth’s reign, there was but one 
DISPENCER of good verses; for his patron, 
though a great man, Is HID NIGH, by the length 
of time. Yet a little before her death we at- 
tempted to deal in tragedy, and began to suAkE 
SPEARS; which was pursued under king James 
I, by three great poets: in ene of them, many a 
line so strong, that you might make a BEAM ONT; 
the second gives us sometimes but FLAT CIIEER, 
and the third is BEN-DING a little to stiffness. 

*¢ In the reign of Charles I, there was a new 
succession of poets; one of them, though sel- 
dom read, I am very fond of; he has so much 
salt in his composition, that you would think he 
had been used to sucK-L1ING. As to his friend, 
the author of Gondibert, ’p ?aveE AN AUNT write 
better. I say nothing against your favourite, 
though some censure him for writing too coo-y, 
but he had a rival, whose happier genius ena- 
bled him tostand like a wALL or a pillar against 
censure. 

‘* During the usurpation we fell into bur- 
lesque, and I think, whoever reads Yudibras, 
cannot BUT LEER. Ihave coT ONE more, who 
traves tied Virgil, though not equal to the 
former. 

“¢ After the restoration, poets became numer- 
ous; the chief, whose fame is louder than a 
MILL*TONE, must never be forgot. Poets, in 
those days, loved retirement, and sometimes 
lived in dens. One of them in a DRY-DEN; an- 
other called his den his village, or DEN-HAM ; 
and I am informed that the sorry fellow who is 
now laureat, affects to UsE DEns still. But to 
return: the author of Venice Preserv’d is sel- 
dom 0’r AWAY; yet he, who wrote the Rzva/ 
Queens, before he lost his senses, sometimes 





talked MAD-LEE., Another, who was a native of | 
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Ireland, went into England, because it was more 
souTUERN. I say nothing of the satyrist, with his 
OLD-DAm verses. As for comedy, the Plain 
Dealer, w’tCH-EARLY came into credit, is allow- 
ed, on all hands, an excellent piece ; he had a 
dull contemporary, who sometimes showed hu- 
mour; but his colouring was bad, and he could 
NOt SHADE WELL. Sir George out-didthem all, 
and was sharpat ELTHER-EDGE. The duke is also 
excellent, who took a BOOK 1N GAME, and turned 
it into ridicule, under the name of The Rehear- 
sal, It is, indeed, no wonder, to find poetry 
thrive under the reign of that prince ; when, by 
one of his great favourites, who was likewise an 
excellent poet, there was a DOKE-SET Open, for 
all men of wit. Perhaps you wiLL-MuTT ’er 
that I have left out the earl of Rochester; but 
I never was one of his admirers. 

‘¢ Upon the revolution, poetry seemed to de- 
cline; however, I shall pry o’R as many poets 
asIcanremember. Mr. Montague affected to 
be the patron of wit, and his house was the po- 
et’s HALL-I-FAX, for several years, which one of 
them used. to sTEP-n1GH every day. Another 
of them, who was my old acquaintance, suc- 
ceeded well in comedy, but failed when he be- 
gan to CON-GRAVE subjects. The rest come in 
a Row. 

*« The author of the Dispensary had written 
nothing else valuable, and, therefore, is too 
small inthe GARTH: but may not a man be al- 
lowed to ADD HIS Own friend to the number? 
I mean the author of Cato. 

‘¢ ‘To mention those, who are now alive, would 
be endless, I will therefore only lay down one 
maxim, that a good poet, if he designs to T1c- 
KLE the world, must be Gay and rounc; but if 
he proposes to give us rational pleasure, he 
must be as grave asaPore.” Iam, &c. 


AN ALLEGORICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND OF 
PROMISE. 

On the first day of April, going upon a fool's 
venture, [ embarked on board the good ship 
Expectation, captain Courtly commander, which 
set sail directly for the Land of Promise. After 
we had passed the Cape of Good Hope, we 
steered towards the Fortunate Islands, and, 
with a fair wind, soon arrived at the end of our 
voyage, and put into port, , 

We were all along very much deceived with 
respect to the distance; for, when we thought 
ourselves close upon the coast, we found, by our 
soundings, that we were yet a great way off 
land, and the utmost speed we could make, 
scarce brought us nearer. Nothing indeed, 
could be more enchanting than the prospect we 
still had before our eyes of this country afar off: 
the mountains seemed tobe covered with gold, 
the vales to glisten with precious stones, the 
trees to be laden with the richest fruit, and the 
rivers to flow with milk and honey: the breezes 
that blew toward us, wafted the most re- 
freshing sweets: nor could we perceive the 
least cloud in the serene sky, but the sun 
shone continually with the most dazzling lustre : 
in short, every thmg tempted us to advance, 
with an appearance of uninterrupted joy and 
happiness. 

As soon as we had landed, I found the inha- 
bitants in a perpetual hurry of business, running 
to and fro, regardless of every body but them- 
selves, and wearing the face of care and impor- 
tance. There was a prodigious crowd still 
pushing on towards the principal city, called 
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Favour; the entrance to which was guarded by 
the strong gate of Interest, and nobody was al- 
lowed to go in by any other way. We saw 
many constantly pressing forward for admit- 
tance, and as constantly repulsed: yet some of 
them took to the fortress of Hope, where they 
waited for a more favourable opportunity. 


There are innumerable air-castles scattered 
all over this district, which the people are con- 
tinually amusing themselves in building up, and 
pulling down: but the greatest of all is the castle 
of Vanity, from the ramparts of which are dis- 
played ensigns of blue, red, and green ribbons. 
Some few, conducted by Pride, bent their steps 
thither; but the most part had their eyes fixed 
on the Grand Treasury, the access to which 
is strongly barricadoed by Authority. Some 
small portions of the wealth lodged in this repo- 
sitory, are dealt out, in the form of bribes, pen- 
sions, and secret services: the rest is divided 
among the chief keepers. 


In the heart of this country, there is a very 
high promontory, called Ambition, on the top 
of which is seated the grand palace of Prefer- 
ment. Numbers were seen daily labouring to 
climb up to it, but came tumbling down again, 
and were dashed upon the rocks of Disappoint- 
ment. Some, indeed, who took the high road 
for Dependency, got places therein, and others 
stole into it, through the bye-paths of Patriotism. 
Those, who aspired to the lofty pinnacle of 
Power, endeavoured to turn others out, and put 
themselves in their room: but this is a very tot- 
tering situation; for, during my short stay 
among them, I saw several thrown down, and 
those very persons advanced, which they had 
before served in the same manner. 


I can say very little as to the religion profess- 
ed in the Land of Promise; dissimulation and 
hypocrisy being openly practised among them. 
The sect of Independents is entirely unknown 
to them; nor have they any Freethinkers.— 
Indeed, there is scarce any one has an opinion 
of his own, but, according to the strict subordi- 
nation observed among them, the inferior bor- 
rows his sentiments from the superior. This 
is very remarkable in two houses, as they are 
called, where almost every one speaks as he is 
ordered. 


As to their manners, they are exceeding polite 
and complaisant. You are sure to receive a 
smile, a squeeze of the hand, a nod, or a bow, 
from every perscn you address yourself to.— 
They are always mighty glad to see you, are 
your very humble servants, profess the highest 
esteem for you, are ready to do you any service, 
and you may command thena; but their memory 
is, unhappily, very short, and sometimes they 
forget they ever knew their most intimate ac- 
quaintancee They are particularly fond of pro- 
crastination; and to-morrow is a word continu- 
ally in their mouths, but they are unwilling to 
do any thing to-day. Their hearts and their 
tongues are atavery great distance, and you 
must generally interpret what they say, by the 
rule of contrary. 


Through the middle of this country, runs 
along the smooth river of Attendance, whose 
tide is very even and gentle. The people are 
constantly rowing down the stream; but some- 
times it happens, that, being quite spent, and 
unable to steer their barks properly, they are 
overwhelmed in the gulph of Despondency, or 
swallowed yp ig the quicksands of Despair, 
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FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Having, in our last, detailed the modes of 
female dress, from the most recent information 
which could possibly be derived from London, 
on this momentous subject, we proceed to com- | 
municate to every eager belle, all our informa- 
tion respecting the temporary laws of dress, as 
established at Paris, that vast milliner’s shop, 
that bandbox of the world. 


PARISIAN MODES. 


The oblong shape of the head-dresses in hair 
still continues, but the ornaments are changed. 
Frequently, there is no part uncovered, except 
the crown of the head. The front, which forms 
a diadem, and the back, which forms a round 
bunch, are of gauze. Sometimes, upon the 
bunch is placed a gold comb, highly ornament- 
ed, and, on the front, instead of the diadem of 
gauze, a gold chain, enriched with precious 
stones. For capotes, white, or rose coloured 
Florence, and black crape are in favour. Those, 
which are called plaited, have the whole upper 
part formed of close plaits. Green or jonquil 
draperies are worn with the capotes of soot 
coloured, and barble blue crape. The most 
fashionabie colour in ribbons, is green. The 
plain veils of the elegantes, are edged with tin- 
sel, 

+ — —- | 
THE FINE ARTS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


| In this early number of our department for 
intelligence, respecting the fine arts, we are 
happy to have occasion to announce the publi- 
cation of a series of views, taken from American 
scenery, by Mr. WinsTan.Ley, an artist of 
genius and reputation, whose landscapes in oil 
are greatly admired by the connoisseurs. ‘The 
following information is derived from one of 
the Boston Journals; and, as the reputation of 
Mr. Winstanley, as a painter, is high, and the 
views described as remarkably beautiful, we 
think the result of his subscription will accu- 
rately test the degree of public encouragement; 
and determine,the much agitated question, 
whether or not od system of commonwealths is 
propitious to the liberal and elegant, rather than 
to the gainful arts. 

Proposals for publishing, by subscription, 
Eight Select Views, from original paintings, by 
W. Winstanley, to be done in coloured aqua 
tinta, and executed by the most eminent artist, 
Or artists, now in London. 


CONDITIONS. 


ist. The dimensions of each plate, 25 inches 
by 19. ! 
2d, The price to subscribers, forty dollars, 
for the set, which entitles them to the first im- 
pressions. 

3d. ‘The prints to be given to subscribers, as 
soon as they are received from London, and 
payment expected, in proportion to the number 
delivered. 

4th. Subscribers will have their prints deli- 
vered, in the order their names are received. 

5th.. Subscribers, not residing in or near Bos- 
ton, are expected to appoint an agent in town, 
to insert their names on the subscription list, 
and thereby become responsible for the amount. 


PROSPECTUS. 
The picturesque scenery which every where 





presents itself in the vicinity of this metropolis, 


first led the subscriber to contemplate the pl 
which he now offers to the notice and patrona’e 
of a generous and discerning public; convinced 
that the utility, entertainment, and instruction 
to be derived from a work of this importance, 
will be apparent to every enlightened mind. 

A taste for the fine arts has ever been consi- 
dered the chief characteristic of civilization and 
polished life ; and nature, one of the most sub- 
lime and interesting studies, which can occupy 
the mind of man. 

The great progress, which this country has, of 
late years, made in the mechanical arts, has 
justly excited the wonder and admiration of the 
European world; and the vast increase of 
riches, by an unparalleled and successful com- 
merce, has rendered her citizens at once con- 
spicuous, respectable, and opulent. And pos- 
sessing, as it does, so amply the means of pa- 
tronizing those arts, which have added dignity 
and lustre to other countries, it cannot be ad. 
mitted, that in this an inclination will be want- 
ing to evince its liberality; for, when it is recol- 
lected that no national, or even state establish. 
ment has hitherto been made, for the protection 
and encouragement of the fine arts, the patron. 
age which the works of other artists have met 
with in the United States, is a proof of the 
generous sentiments of its citizens, and of their 
zeal and avidity to promote whatever is proper 
and commendable. 

To recommend the present undertaking to 
the notice of the public, merely on the plea of 
ornament, would be to lessen its justvalue. If 
the inventor of an useful machine is entitled to 
the gratitude of the world, so ought he to be 
considered a benefactor to mankind, who sup- 
plies the means of intellectual pleasure, or who 
introduces into society that which may be sub- 
servient to the cause of virtue. 

With respect to the style and elegance of the 
engravings, Mr. Winstanley’s own interest is a 
sufficient security, that they will be equal, if not 
superior, to any thing of the kind, ever yet offer- 
ed to the public. Under this impression, he 
hopes, therefore, for that support, which may 
indemnify the expense, while it affords the pa- 
tronizers of this work, the means of transmitting 
to posterity, a proof ofthe taste, and genius, and 
liberality of the present times. ' 

W. WiNSTANLEY,. 


N.B. The first of the eight original paintings 
proposed for engraving, is now finished, and 
may be viewed at the Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Office, State-street. 


POPULAR MUSIC. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“ Lightly der the Dewy Way,” a new song, 
composed by Hook, and sung by miss Leake, 
at Drury-lane theatre, is worthy the attention of 
the amateur. Ease and grace distinguish this 
little air from the generality of ballad melodies. 
] The obligato accompaniment for the flute is in- 
geniously constructed, and adds great beauty 
and effect to a song, in itself highly worthy of 
its accomplished author. ee 

“ The Banks of the Tyne,” sung at the nobili- 
ty’s concerts, evinces real talent. ‘Lhe ballad, 


composed by Spofforth, excels his other valua- 

ble performances, both in sweetness of melody, 

and accuracy of construction. 
Sixteen new Country Dances, for 1800; with 





their proper figures, for the harp, harpsichord, 
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afd violin, as performed at the prince of Wales’ 
balls, will delight those, who, with “ light fantas- 
tic toe,” bound inthe assembly room. These 
country dances'are conceived with spirit and vi- 
vacity, and qualified for those moments, “‘ when 
music softens, and when dancing fires.” The 
most striking among them are *“* The Naval 
Pillar, Short and Sweet, The Black Castle, Tun- 
bridze Wells, and La Tambourine. 


POLITICS. 


{From the New Yor« Eventnc Post, a newspaper of un- 
common merit, wecopy, with alacrity, the following pro- 
found reflections on a momentous évent, which has re- 
cently occurred in Europe. This article will be not only 
meditated by statesmen for its wisdom, but by all, who 
are actuated by a national spirit, will be applauded for a 
wise choice and skilful display of a series of topics, emi- 
nently cheering and consolatory. ] 


The preliminaries, lately published, having 
ascertained the terms of the peace between 
Great Britain and France, we are naturally led 
toreflect upon its probable consequences. This 
important event presents three interesting ques- 
tions: How will it affect our own country? How 
the immediate partics? What will be its effects 
upon the civilized world at large? 

Competent answers to these questions, would 
exercise the most penetrating and comprehen- 
sive mind. Such an undertaking, at this time, 
would be, not only too arduous, but would ex- 
ceed our limits; it will not even be attempted. 
Indeed, any answers that could be given would 
probably afford but little satisfaction to those, 
who have learnt how to estimate the difficulty of 
scanning the future operations of new and great 
occurrences in the affairs of nations; especially 
those, which have so materially varied the mo- 
ral and political aspect of the world. 

Our readers will therefore excuse us, if we 
confine ourselves to some general observations. 

‘As to our own country, we feel confident in 
| the opinion, that, when we are not implicated 
as parties, a foreign war or peace can have but 
a very partial and transient influence on our af- 
fairs. ‘The great concern of every true Ameri- 
can is, that our country shouldbe well governed ; 
whilst this is the case, its natural advantages 
and youthful energies must insure a regular and 
progressive career of prosperity. 
asked, will not peace, by quieting the turbulent 
passions of Europe, and arresting their re-action 
upon us, afford a fairer chance for our being 
well governed? It is devoutly to be wished 
that this may be so; yet we fear to indulge 
very sanguine expectations that it will have 
much influence; it will more depend upon the 
intrinsic principles of our government itself; 
on the temper and character of our nation, and 
on the particular temper and character of our 
immediate rulers, If we do not find cause for 
felicitation in one or other of these points, our 
national horizon will present a gloomy perspec- 
tive, not likely to be much brightened by the 
distant beams of European peace. 

However sensible we may be, that the hu- 
mours, which have for soine time been foment- 
ing in our body politic, have derived aliment 
from the other side of the Atlantic ; yet we are 
far from feeling certain that peace will afford a 
corrective. 

The position of France is still an enigma, of 
which we discern no certain solution; that of 
Great Britain is singularly critical—and the rest 
of Europe labours with portentous throes. Our 
passions will not cease ta interest themselves in 


It may be , 
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what is passing in that quarter of the globe; and 
whether the impulse they will continue to re- 
ceive from thence, shall be beneficial or perni- 
cious, will probably depend on the prevalence of 
good or ill examples there. * On this score, we 
have too much reason to acknowledge that our 
fears preponderate. We can hardly flatter our- 
selves that the elements of disorder, which have 
been so long engendering, have already exhaust- 
ed their force—hardly dare we hope that false 
philosophy has vet been eradicated, or deprived 
of its venom. 

As to our agriculture, our commerce, our na- 
vigation, it must be admitted that they will re- 
ceive a temporary check. ‘There can be no 
doubt but that, from our late situation, essenti- 
ally neutral, all these, notwithstanding the de- 
predations, to which we have been exposed, 
from the belligerent powers, have been very 
much extended. 

New branches of trade were laid open to us 
by the war, and we have been the carriers for 
those, who will now begin to carry for them- 
selves. But the state in which a principal part 
in Kurope is left, by a war, exhausting beyond 
all modern example, will permit us still to re- 
tain a portion of those adventitious resources, 
and will /et us down with a more gradual aud 
gentle descent, It may be fairly presumed, 
that France and Spain, especially the former, 
will continue to want our shipping, and will 
either buy of us our surplus of that article, or, 
for a considerable time to come, will employ it, 
on good terms; while the expenses of naviga- 
tion will be greatly lessened, by a fall in sea- 
man’s wages, and in the prices of provisions. 
The wants of those countries, for the supplies, 
which we can furnish ourselves, or procure for 
them from other marts, will be geuerally kept 
up, in some instances augmented, by a revival 
of internal industry, and by a re-invigoration of 
the desire to enjoy, the elasticity of which will 
probably be in proportion to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, which, for some years, haye held 
it inrestraint. Not only the surplus of our own 
navigation will thus find a demand, but many of 
our productions will be in the same, or a better 
state—articles of mere luxury“or caprice, and 
materials for manufactures, are to be comprised ; 
such as tobacco, pot and pearl ashes, cotton, &c. 
The lumber trade,which will favour the employ- 
ment of. our shipping, is likely to increase; 
principally by a call for it in the West Indies. 

Though a decline in the prices of some of 
our principal staples, may, after a while, lead to 
greater parsimony in the consumption of certain 
foreign articles; yet the rapid growth of our po- 
pulation will more than counterbalance the di- 
minution on this account, so as to render it 
questionable whether the dry-good trade will be 
even temporarily narrowed. 

it is indeed to be apprehended, that our 
farmers may not be sufficiently ready to propor- 
tion their consumption, to the probable decrease 
of their means: habits of luxury are not’sud- 
denly abandoned. 

But a decrease of the demand for provisions, 
particularly of the bread kind, may be antici- 
pated. ‘The unfavourable impression of this 
upon our agriculture, speaks for itself; yet 
ought not the cultivator to indulge undue dis- 
couragement. ‘The usual permanent sources 
of demand will remain. Let it be noticed, that 
in One country, an important faci, which was 
formerly a matter of surmise, has now been of- 


ficially avowed—Great Britain, on an average of 
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89 
years, does not raise bread sufficient for her con- 
sumption. It will not be surprizing, therefore, 
if the demand for our grain should so much in- 
crease in that country, as to induce the removal, 
or diminution at least, of the legislative ob- 
stacles tO its importation. 

And, if the administration of our government 
is wise, energetic, and stable, the extra capital, 
which has accumulated on our hands, may pos- 
sibly employ itself in the introduction or exten- 
sion ef some simple branches of manufacture, 
which may enlarge the domestic, or internal de- 
mand for the productions of our soil. 

It may be laid down, asa general rule, that, 
on matters of this kind, anxiety is to be indulged 
with caution. The reciprocal necessities of 
nations, and the vicissitudes of fluctuations, to 
which local means of supply are constantly sub- 
ject, can hardly fail to open new channels of 
demand, as fast as old ones cease. Hence, 
labour and industry may draw the certain con- 
solation, that there is little cause to dread that 
they will not,jn the general course of things, be 
always followed by adequate reward. 

Our fisheries will, in all likelihood, rather 
profit, than suffer by the peace. ‘The fish oils 
will probably find a renewal of demand, where 
the state of war had lessened, or taken away a 
market, and our cod fish may experience amore 
intensive call for foreign consumption. The 
trade in these articles, which must ever be cor- 
tent with small profits, is better adapted to a 
state of peace, than of war. 

As to our sources of revenue, they are not 
likely ‘to suffer any very material, certainly not 
any very lasting diminution. The possibility 
of it can only relate to imported articles. Do- 
mestic sources must grow with our growing 
population, Forjreasons, already suggested, 
there is no cause to think that the quantity of 
imported articles will be much lessened. Nor 
can a fail of price, if it should happen at the 
place of importation, have any great effect; be- 
cause, as to one very large part of our external 
revenue, it is drawn from rates of duty, appli- 
cable to quantity; and because, as to another 
large part, depending on the rates, ad valorem, 
the dimiuution of product would be only in the 
ratio of one-tenth of the difference of price, 
which cannot amount to a very large sum. But, 
indeed, the increased demand in several parts 
of Europe, particularly in France, for manufac- 
tured articles, must essentially contribute to 
keep up the prices, in that market from which 
we get our principal supply. Add to the rest, 
that the rapid growth of our population will 
soon counterbalance the diminution from any 
other causes. Happily, the former administra- 
tion of our government has been so wisely pro- 
vident in this particular, that our present sources 
of revenue will, without new_burdens, amply 
suffice for our exigencies, notwithstanding ail 
casual deductions, which can reasonably be ap- 
prehended. 

The result of our reflections on this part of 
the subject is, that there is no cause for appre- 
hension, that any serious evils will, even tempos 
rarily, accrue from peace, to our agriculture, 
our commerce, our navigation, or our finances, 

There is, however, to be mentioned, one 
danger, far more menacing to all the interests 
of our country, The reality of the fact on 
which it depends, has long since been surmised, 
and, if it is certain, wiil now be brought te light 
by the peace:—We allude to the cessian to 
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on this side the Mississippi. If this key to our 
western country should be placed in the keep- 
ing of so powerful, so enterprizing, 30 adroit a 
nation—if this nation shall be thereby enabled, 
to hold out to the inhabitants of that country, 
alithe lures which its policy: may devise—if it 
shall thus be enabled to render its own pro- 
vinces the emporium or depot of the immense 
productions of a soil, at once so vast and so fer- 
tile—then indeed, Americans, may the imagi- 
nation, without danger of being mistaken, anti- 
cipate evils of enormous magnitude, and of the 
most mischievous tendency. 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


* For, spite of all the criticising elves, 
‘Those, who would make us feel, must feel themselves.” 
CHURCHILL. 





THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


On the score of our promises to the public, 
respecting our periodical history of the drama, 
we will now attempt to discharge the arrears of 
a fortnight. Since our last, the Poor Gentle- 
man has been repeatectly exhibited, to no frown- 
ing or yawning spectators. It has deserved 
and received constant applause; and we grate- 
fully remark to the company, that their attention 
and adroitness, inplaying this charming comedy, 
has been in a complete ratio to the times of its 
repetition. An incidental remark shall termi- 
nate what we have to say, respecting this hu- 
morous delineation of military and medley 
humours. ‘The character of Lieut. Worthing- 
ton certainly resembles that of Uncle Toby, 
particularly in the enthusiastic description of 
the siege of Gibraltar, the disgrace of Moreno, 
and the triumph of British valour; and, in cor- 
poral Foss, we certainly have corporal Trim, at 
second hand. 

Of Rosina, which we have often criticised, it 
were superfluous to say more, than that this 
pastoral feast, which can never tire, was well 
served up, by our theatrical cooks. 

The Purse, or the Benevolent Tar, from its 
maritime metaphors, and forecastle songs, is 
always secure, at least of pit and gallery appro- 
bation. Jolly tars, and chirping songsters, are 
sure to applaud a bright picture of nautical 
frankness and generosity. It seemed to be 
generally agreed, among the connoisseurs, that 
Mr. Cain, in the song of the Galley Slave, was 
deficient, both in pathos and strength. This 
celebrated ballad, is undoubtedly the vehicle of 
good plaintive music, and is, by no means, de- 
void of poetical beauty. The sentiment is 
faulty, if it should be interpreted into a demo- 
cratic desire of knocking off those fetters, which 
legal polity, and the social scheme, have im- 
posed on the common disturber of both. We 
all may remember the issue of Don Quixote’s 
philanthropy, as displayed towards Gines de 
Passamonte, and other acquitted felons; and, 
when we advert to the general reputation of 
galley slaves, confessedly the greatest scoundrels 
in the universe, we cannot help thinking, that 
to wail over their condition, is very much like 
a tear of regret at Jaw, or a groan at justice. It 
is a sort of pastoral of pickpockets, or a monody 
over a murderer. 

In the Waterman, or the first of August, we 
were charmed by the sweet and mellow notes 
of Mrs. Jones, who sang * The Day that Iwas 
marricd,” in numbers, such gs Phebus’ seif might 
Uses 
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We should content ourselves with merely an- 
nouncing the representation of a picce, so well 
known, and so frequently performed, as the 
Grecian Daughter, did we not consider it as 
our * bounden duty,” to notice the wonderful 
excellence of Mrs. Merry, in that character.— 
Her Euphrasia was, in every respect, a finished 
performance. In the last act in particular, 
where she rescued her father, by the death of 
the tyrant, she almost excelled herself, and the 
admiration of the audience was expressed, by 
repeated bursts of well merited zpplause. 

The tragedy was succeeded by the Man of 
Quality. It went off with much eclat; the cha- 
racters were well supported. Miss Westray 
gave an excellent delineation of the character 
of miss Hoyden. We always see her with fresh 
pleasure; her acting is distinguised by chaste 
simplicity and correctness. Bernard’s excel- 
lence in Foppington has been long acknow- 
ledged, and Wood wasa spirited representative 
of Young Fashion. 

The Jealous Wife, a comedy not unworthy 
of Terence, of which lord CHEsTERFIELD de- 
clared, at its first representation, that its author 
was so afraid of the Je:z antiquitatis, that he 
made it even scrupulously classical, was most 
admirably performed. Mrs. Whitlock, as Mrs. 
Oakley, gave a perfect delineation of female 
jealousy and rage. In the tempest of passion, 
the energetic utterance, and the expressive fea- 
tures of this lady, have a wonderful effect upon 
the scrutinizing spectator, and perpetually re- 
mind him of the name of Sippons. ‘he Maid 
of the Oaks, a local pleasantry, by general Bur- 
GOYNE, a writer, memorable for his skill in gen- 
teel dialogue, and his acquaintance with the 
manners of high life, was not well sustained. A 
majority of the performers appeared to be per- 
fectly unconscious that they had any thing to say 
in this fete champetre; and, from a sudden 
change in the atmosphere, combined with the 
excessive exertion, requisite to support the cha- 
racter of a jealous wife, Mrs. Whitlock, in lady 
Bab Lardoon, appeared hoarse and listless. 

The well-known production of the poet 
of the Seasons, Tancred and Sigismunda, was 
performed on Friday. Mr. Cain personated 
the youthful hero of the drama, with very une- 
qual merit. In the earlier scenes he was lan- 
guid and uninteresting, but he rose to a high 
degree of excellence, as he advanced, and he 
was especially impressive in the concluding 
scene. ‘lhe indefatigable Warren sustained, 
with much propriety, the character of Siffredi. 
In the part of the constable of Sicily, Mr. Jones’s 
powers appeared, at first, to be represt by anxi- 
ety and apprehensions, buthe supported the con- 
cluding scenes with much spirit. Mrs. Merry’s 
Sigismunda was, as usual, a finished specimen 
of the scenic art. Unless we could infinitely 
vary the language of praise, we must be reduced 
to tiresome repetition, in our account of this 
lady’s performances. We have, therefore, 
sometimes entertained the idea, an idea sooth- 
ing to our “ lettered indolence,” that we would 
omit to speak of her, tiil she gave us some rea- 
son to find fault with her, were we not studious 
to avoid the example of some pretended critics, 
who appear never to take the pen in hand, in or- 
der to praise talent, to encourage emulation, to 
inspirit industry, or to sooth diffident apprehen- 
sion, but to magnify imperfections where they 
really exist, and, not unfrequently, to point out 
such as have no “ local habitation,” save in the 
critic’s own brain, 





The London Hermit is a laughable combina. 
tion of humour and absurdity, from the pen of 
O'Keefe, of whom it may justly be said, with a 
slight alteration of the words of the modern 
‘ Colossus of Literature,” that he has added to 
‘‘ the gaity of nations,” and largely contributed 
to “ the public stock of harmless pleasure.” 
The story is said to be founded upon a real oc- 
currence, in the west of England. A gentle. 
man, smitten with the love of wiriue, having de- 
corated his grounds, and erected a hermitage, 
wished to find a meet inhabitant for this retire. 
ment, and advertised for a person, who should 
be willing to enact, during a period of years, the 
partofahermit. In the part of this “ London 
hermit,” Mr. Wood was particularly success- 
ful. The whim and vivacity of the character 
found in hima perfectly adequate representative, 
He is rapidly realizing those hopes, which we 
have long entertained of him. Werecommend 
to him a perseverance in his laudable attention 
to his professional duties. Mr. Bernard’s Tully 
was a rich treat of comic excellence. — Fraacis 
was truly ludicrous in Whimmy, and Warren 
was as correct as usual, in Old Pranks. 

Upon the whole, this drama is well calcu- 
lated to succeed the more dignified effusions of 
the tragic muse, to rub off the rust of care, and 
to smooth the brow of anxiety. 

The Road to Ruin, and the Romp, want of 
room compels us to dismiss, by a summary 
criticism, that Bernard’s Goldfinch, and Mrs, 
Jones’s hoyden Priscilla, kept the house in high 
spirits. during the evening. 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


ecdepbabeumans tact ‘© We'll talk of news ; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE VPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


——A Paris journalist, eager to praise the be- 
nevolence and fertility of his countrywomen, 
informs us, that a tender country lass, of “‘ sweet 
fifteen,” married only ten months since, has 
commenced her maternal functions, by “ giving 
us four young republicans.” It is whispered, 
that the puissant court of Spain has declared 
war against the United States. We should 
dwell on this a:ticle, if it did not come to us in 
a very “questionable shape.” It.can hardly be 
imagined, that, in her present effete state, and 
with her languid councils, Spain has either the 
spirit to declare war, or the ability to make it. 
Should such an event take place, we must in- 
stantly place it to the credit of France, and 
thank a dear sister, for a new proof of loving 
kindness. Preliminaries of peace between 
England and France have been signed, and a 
definitive treaty is said to be on the tapis. As 
all the facts and comments known in America, 
respecting this great event, are derived, exclu- 
sively from jacobin journals, the editor post- 
pones his reflections, till his mind is furnished 
with legitimate and honest statements, from an 
official source. Fabbroni, a Tuscan physi- 
cian, has discovered an earth, known to the an- 
cients, whieh is a non-conductor to fire. A 
brick, made of it, may be made red hot at one 
end, while the other remains perfectly cold. It 
has been ascertained, by experiment, that a 











board, magazines, &c. safely secures gunpowder 
against any exterior fire——Girardami, a Ty- 
iclese peasant, aud self-taught artist, now resi 
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dent at Vierina, has invented an air gun, which 
may be discharged fifty times, without pumping 
again. The first twenty shots penetrate through 
a board, atan uncommon distance. Girardami 
makes these guns himself. 

=== 


POMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


——-We learn, from divers newspapers, that 
twoA merican cheeses have safely arrived inEng- 
land, that Dr. Lettsom has devoured a portion 
of them, at Grovehill, that the other cheese- 
eaters could hardly be convinced that the cheese 
was any other than English, and it was an unan- 
imous vote of the guests, that such cheese 
would have done credit to the first dairies in 
England. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


—Not many years ago, some projecting men 
of letters, or booksellers, at Paris, established a 
sort of repository of fugitive literature, and a 
studious retreat tor scholars, literary loungers, 

uidnuncs, “et id genus omne,”~ This was 
called, with some propriety, a reading shop, or 
reading room, was brilliantly illumimated with 
D’Argand’s lamps, was furnished with diction- 
aries, maps, &c. and supplied the harmless 
beverage of coffee and capillaire, to relieve the 
thirst, and recruit the spirits of each jaded 
student. Here were to be found literary ban- 
quets for every palate.....newspapers for curious 
Athenians, and novels for the idle Muscadin 5... 
journals for the traveller, and jests for the wit. 
Mr. Dufief, a French gentleman, resident in 
this city, has laudably undertaken a similar plan, 
which, if realized by his own exertions, and pa- 
tronized by the public, will be convenient and 
agreeable to the studious and contemplative, 
whether they belong to the/strenuous, or the in- 
dolent class. Mr. Dufief’s literary asylum will 
be especially resorted to, if, to the confusion and 
mortification of every actual student, and of 
every inquisitive man, the doors of the PuiLa- 
DELPHIA LiBraky are barred against his morn- 
ing researches. ‘*N. G. Duff, bookseller, N 0. 
68, South Fourth-street, has the honour of in. 
forming the public, that he intends to open a 
public reading hall, to consist of the first politi- 
cal and literary intelligence from Europe, the 
newspapers of the United States, and a consi- 
derable library. Prospectus:....A great number 
of useful establishments distinguish the city of 
Philadelphia: there is, however, one, whose 
valuabie advantages, and rational pleasures 
have not been, as yet, generally perceived, until 
the present undertaking is announced to the 
public. There is not a town in Europe, which 
does not present those peaceful and agreeable 
retreats, where the scientific are relieved from 
their more serious studies, the merchant from 
the bustle of commerce, the politician enabled 
to collect materials for new combinations, and, 
in short, where the studious may be occupied in 
a manner suitable to their taste. Animated 
with a lively ambition of contributing to estab- 
lish such an undertaking, and to conform to the 
wishes of several citizens of Philadelphia, dis- 
tinguished for their love of science, and zeal for 
the public good, the proprietor, without dwell- 


ing longer on the advantages which would result 


to this city, from such an establishment, ear- 
nestly submits to an enlightened public, the plan 
ofa reading hall, equal to the most celebrated 
in Paris or London, Article 1, The hall will 


| sellers of Philadelphia. 
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be situated in the most frequented part of the 
city, and spacious enough for the subscribers to 
sit at their ease; it will be furnished in a style 
embracing convenience and elegance, well 
lighted in every part, and made warm, in a 
manner at once healthful and agreeable. 2, It 
will be open every day (Sundays excepted), 
from eight o’clock in the morning, until ten at 
night. 3. As the most important object, in 
such an institution, and that which must render 
it of general utility, is to procure the best publi- 
cations of every kind, the proprietor will, with 
the most scrupulous attention, furnish those 
only, which have acquired the greatest celebrity 
in Europe, some of which are as follow, viz..... 
Of London, the Journal de Pelletier, Analyti- 
cal, Monthly, and Anti-Jacobin Reviews, Bri- 
tish Critic, the Town and Country, Physical 
and Medical, and Philosophical Magazines, the 
Morning Chronicle, the Evening Post, General 
Advertiser.....Liverpool. Of Paris, Le Moni- 
teur, Le Clef du Cabinet, Journal Encyclope- 
dique, Decade Philosoph. and Litteraire, L’Es- 
prit des Journaux, Bad de France, Le 
Journal de Medecine, Les Annales de Chimie, 
La Gazette de Bordeaux, and La Gazette 
d’Hambourg. 4. All the newspapers of Phila- 
delphia, and of the other principal towns in the 
United States, will be furnished at the hall. 
5. Subscribers are requested to mention any 
other European papers, which they may wish 
for, in addition to the above, and they shall be 
obtained with the utmost dispatch. 6. The 
proprietor, wishing to promote and cherish a 
taste for a language, with which the cultivation 
of the sciences, and the benefit of commerce 
seem to be intimately connected, by ties which 
exist between the United States and France, 
will add a library of about two thousand vo- 
lumes, by the best French writers: this collec- 
tion will be’continually enriched with the most 
interesting novelties of every kind, ‘The Me- 
thodical Encyclopedia, the British Encyclope- 
dia, the best atlas, geographical maps, &c. will 
be comprised in the above. N. B. He begs | 
leave to observe, to those who may honour him 
with their subscriptions, that strict morality, 
and an earnest desire of diffusing useful know- 
ledge shall entirely direct him in the selection of 
his books. 7. Subscribers, desirous of making 
notes or extracts, will be furnished, at the ex- 
pense of the proprietor, with pens, ink, paper, 
&c. 8. Thesubscription will be twenty dollars 
per year, to each subscriber, one half to be paid 
at the opening of the hall, which will take place 
on the return of the proprietor from Europe, 
where he proposes to go the beginning of next 
spring, in order to select the most approved 
literary productions for this institution; the 
other half to be paid at the expiration of six 
months....the great expense attending such an 
undertaking, obliges nim to make this demand. 
9. Willing to accommodate every individual, and 
particularly foreigners, whom commerce or cu- 
riosity may induce to visit Philadelphia, he 
will accept from them twelve dollars for six 
moaths, eight dollars for three months, and 
three dollars per month, Subscriptions will be 
received by himself, and the principal book- 


N.G, D. 


ANECDOTE, 
PRECEDENCY, 
Two noble ladies, the husband of the one be* | 


| ing president of the regency, and the other pre- 
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sident of the exchequer, at Cleves, in Westpha- 
lia, had been many years contending for 
precedency, and at length referred their com- 
plaint and dispute to the king, who returned the 
letter, with these words written at bottom: “ /e¢ 
the greatest fool go foremost.” 


SELECTED POETRY. 
ELLEN IRWIN, 


OR THE BRAES OF KIRTLE*, 


Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
Upon the braes of Kirtle, 

Was lovely as a Grecian maid 
Adorn’d with wreaths of myrtle. 
Young Adam Bruce beside her lay, 
And there did they beguile the day 
With leve and gentle speeches, 
Beneath the budding beeches. 


From many knights and many squires 
The Bruce had been selected, 

And Gordon, fairest of them all, 

By Ellen was rejected. 

Sad tidings to that noble youth! 

For it may be proclaim’d with truth, 
If Bruce had lov’d sincerely, 

The Gordon loves as dearly. 


But what is Gordon’s beauteous face? 
And what are Gordon’s crosses 

To them who sit by Kirtle’s braes, 
Upon the verdant mosses? 

Alas that ever he was born! 

The Gordon, couch’d behind a thorn, 
Sees them and their caressing, 
Beholds them bless’d and blessing. 


Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling, 
And, starting up, to Bruce’s heart 

He launch’d a deadly jav’lin! 

Fair Ellen saw it when it came, 

And, stepping forth to meet the same, 
Did with her body cover 

The youth her chosen lover. 


And, falling into Bruce’s arms, 
Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 
Thus from the heart of her true-love 
The mortal spear repelling. 

And Bruce, as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon, sail’d away to Spain, 
And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish crescent. 


But many days and many months, 
And many years ensuing, 

- This wretched knight did vainly seek, 
The death that he was wooing: 
So coming back across the wave, 
Without a groan on Ellen's grave 
His body he extended, 
And there his-sorrow ended, 


Now ye who willingly have heard - 
The tale I have been telling, 

May in Kirkonnel church-yard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen: 

By Ellen’s side the Bruce is laid, 
And, fer the stone upon his head, 


* The Kirtle is a river in the southern part of Scatland, 





on whoge banks the events here related took place, 
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May no rude hand deface it, 
And its forlorn hic jacet. 


Strange fits of passion I have known, 
And I will dare to tell, 

But in the lover’s ear alone, 

W hat once to me befel. 


, ‘When she I lov’d, was strong and gay, 
And hike a rose in June, 
[ to her cottage bent my way, 
Beneath the evening moon. 


Upon the moon I fix’d my eye, 

All over the wide lea; 

My horse trudg’d on, and we drew nigh 
Those paths so dear to me. 


And now we reach’d the orchard plot, 
And, as we climb’d the hill, 

‘Towards the roof of Lucy’s cot 

The moon descended still. 


In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind Nature’s gentlest boon! 

And, all the while, my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 


My horse mov’d on; hoof after hoof 
He rais’d and never stopp’d: 

When down behind the cottage roof 
At once the planet dropp’d. 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head— 
“O mercy!” to myself I cried, 


*‘ If Lucy should be dead !” 


=== 


7 
AN ELEGY 
IN A LONDON CHURCH YARD. 


fAmong the various tribes of poetical imitatien, few are 
relished higher than witty parody. We lately gave an 
admirable one of Gray’s elegy. We are fortunate enough 
to obtain another, which, though of inferior merit, will 
still provoke asmile, and deserve applause. } 


Great Tom now sounds the close of busy day, 
‘Che weary dray-horse rests from labour free, 
From town, till morn, the merchant speeds his 
way, 
And London leaves to tumult and to me. 


Now stars terrestrial glimmer through each 
street, 

Through all the air a din confus’d is spread, 

Save where perchance some list’ning crowd you 
meet, 

By nightly songsters’ strains discordant led ; 


Save that from yonder watch-box standing near, 
The old night-guardiar tells his wonted tale ; 

Or urg’d by outrage dire to timely fear, 
Makes his loud rattle sound upon the gale. 


On cobler’s stall, or screen’d by friendly shed, 
Full many a maid once breath’d her nightly 
woes; 
Yet here from chill misfortune ever fled, 
The houseless wand’rers of the street repose. 


The noisy call of Smithfield’s early train, 
The sweep’s shrill matins from the chimney- 
stack, 
The dustman’s bell, or post-boy’s piping strain, 
No more shall call their fleeting spirits back. 


For them no more the brothel door shall turn, 
O; busy waiter ply his napkin’d care ; 


, 


, 
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No am’rous youth with lawless passion burn, 
Nor sly procuress in their plunder share. 


Once in their cheeks the rose of health was seen, 
Whea youth its charms luxuriant round them 
shed; 
How jocund did their morn of life begin! 
But ah! how soon by gath’ring clouds o’er- 
spread! 


Let not stern Virtue scorn th’ unhappy frail, 
Their nights of riot, and their days of woe; 
Nor sanctified Indiff’rence hear the tale, 
And choke the streams of nature ere they 
flow. 


The pride of chastity, and dread of shame, 
Around the fair, though sage experience 
place; 
Yet oft they’re found but recreants to their fame; 
The path forbidden all are fond to trace! 


Nor ycu, ye prudes, in envious spleen delight, 
When hapless maidens err, by love betray’d: 
Did ye not want th’ attractions to incite, 
Yourselves might prove the victims ye up- 
braid. 


Can wit refin’d, or might of human arm, 
Back to the fountain drive the babbling rill? 
Can Reason’s voice to peace the passions charm, 
Or make them flow obedient to its will? 


Perhaps within this cheerless spot is laid 
Some youth, once mur’d in squalid city jails; 
Hands that the merry bag-pipe sweetly play’d, 
Or rak’d the streets in search of rusty nails. 


But commerce never with her ample range, 
Rich with gay spoils, their avarice provok’d; 

They never learn’d to barter at Exchange ; 
Nor city feast for them with dainties smok’d. 


Full many a forest oak of stately size 
To menial purpose bends its lofty head ; 
Full many a treasure undiscover’d lies, 
Beneath the passenger’s unconscious tread. 


Some latent WReEn, who up the scaffold high 
Obedient hasten’d to the bricklay’r’s call; 

Some poor harmonic tinker here may lie, 
Some statesman, guiltless of his country’s fall. 


The virtuoso’s praises to command, 

The soul to lift with transports to the skies, 
To scatter mis’ry o’er a Smiling land, 

And fruitless schemes of conquest to devise ; 


Their lot forbade:—nor yet did fortune frown, 
But equally their crimes and fame confin’d; 

Forbade to wade through folly to renown, 
And gain the execration of mankind; 


Their country’s keen vindictive stroke to ptove, 
To die by hangman’s less ingenuous hand, 

Or heap the shores of distant Sidney Cove 
With cuiprits, banish’d from their native land. 


Far from the smoky town’s incessant noise, 
Their sober footsteps never learn’d to stray; 
They never sigh’d fer vulgar rural joys, 
Nor sought the woods to shun the scorching 
day. 


Yet nature’s forms demands some faint respect, 
Some fond memorial still their souls requir’d; 
With pots of flow’rs, and green earth-cases 
deck’d, 
Their windows oit the passenger admir’d, 





There tose, and myrtle, trimm’d with fondess 
care, 
Might shrubbery and garden well supply : 
And many a root of mignonette was there ; 
While this regal’d the nose, and those the eye, 


For e’ev.in thought, what mortal can behold, 
Unmov’d, the charms that hill and valley 
yield, 
In spring, the meadows spangled o’er with gold, 
And all the beauteous dyes of nature’s field? 


On some fond plant the virgin feasts her eyes 
Some frail memento of the flow’ring year ; 

F.’en from saloons the voice of nature cries, 
E’en in our parlours blooming shrubs appear, 


For thou, th’ obscure one’s friend, who thus 
alone 
Dost in these lines their simple joys relate; 
If chance, some youth like thee, at random 
thrown, 
I’rom kindred sympathy inquire thy fate : 


Haply, some cit may say :—“ The crowd among 
Ott have we seen him, at the close of day, 
Bustling with hasty footsteps through the 

throng, 
To gain his fav’rite seat at some new play. 


‘“¢ There, in the midway region of the pit, 
Where critics oft their arts malignant ply, 

Near to the orchestra, sedate he’d sit, ; 
And pore upon the scene with curious eye. 


‘¢ Beneath yon elm, that each new loit’rer wooes» 
He lov’d to sit, absorb’d in musings deep ; 
Then up the Green Park, or by Chelsea Mews, 
He’d briskly run; or, tir’d, would slowly 

creep. 


“ One eve I miss’d him on th’ accustom’d ways 
Along the Park, and near his fav’rite tree, 
Another came—I sought him at the play, 
Nor in pit, box, nor gallery, was he.” 


The next in dreary hearse, with sad array, 
Slow to th’ uncypress’d church-yard he was 
borne. 
Approach, and read (if thou hast time) the lay, 
Grav’d on the stone that no proud lies adorn, 


EPITAPH. 


Here rests his head upon a folio terse, 
An author, once to wits and patrons known; 
The critics frown’d not on his humble verse, | 
Nor did the world his labours quite disown. 


Large his editions, but his readers few; 
Fate did a recompense as largely send: 
He wisely bade to booksellers adieu, 
And (in their stead) each chandler found a 
friend. : 


No longer now pil’d up in useless state, 
His pages freely circulate through town: 
Perhaps, at last, doom’d by capricious fate 
To kindle pipes, or curl some crazy crown. 


— 
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